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m    CLINTON  HILL 

g    PROPOSED  HISTORIC  DISTRICT 


The  high  ground  in  the  heart  of  the  city..., is  generally 
described  as  the  Hill,  and  is  famed  for  its  elegance  as 
a  residential  section,  for  the  beauty  of  its  churches, 
and  chiefly,  perhaps  for  Clinton  Avenue,  with  its  fine 
trees,   its  "detached"  mansions  and  its  dcoryard  gardens. 

(The  City  of  Brooklyn,   1665-1898:     A  Politioal  History 

by  Harold  Coffin  Syrett,     1944,  p.  188) 
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GENERAL  DESCRIPTION 


Clinton  Hill   is  the  section  of  Brooklyn  that  is  located  to  the  west  and 
south  of  Pratt  Institute,  centering  on  Clinton  Avenue,  once  Brooklyn's  most 
elegant  residential  street  and  still  one  of  the  most  impressive  in  the  borough. 
The  largest  percentage  of  buildings  in  the  area  are  well  maintained  brick  or 
stone  row  houses.  There  are  a  I  so  a  substantial  number  of  freestanding  masonry 
mansions  in  the  area,  particularly  along  Clinton  and  Washington  Avenues.  Frame, 
single  family  dwellings,   large  apartment  houses,  tenements  and  institutional 
buildings  are  also  scattered  throughout  the  area.    The  Clinton  Hill  neighborhood 
lies  in  Community  Board  No.  2. 

Originally  the  Clinton  Hill  district  extended  westward  from  Grand  Avenue 
to  Flatbush  Avenue,   incorporating  what  is  now  the  Fort  Greene  section  of 
Brooklyn.    Today  the  neighborhood  is  bounded  by  the  Brooklyn-Queens  Expressway 
on  the  north,  Atlantic  Avenue  on  the  south,  Vanderbilt  Avenue  on  the  west  and 
Classon  Avenue  on  the  east.    This  area  includes  many  blocks  of  residential 
buildings  and  the  entire  Pratt  Institute  campus.    Within  these  larger  neighbor- 
hood boundaries  the  Community  Development  staff  found  the  most  significant 
architecture  in  a  study  area  that  is  roughly  bounded  by  Wi I loughby  Avenue  on  the 
north,  Fulton  Street  and  Putnam  Avenue  on  the  south,  Clinton  and  Vanderbilt  Avenues 
on  the  west,  and  Grand  Avenue  and  Downing  Street  on  the  east.    More  precise  lines, 
which  are  subject  to  revision,  are  found  on  the  accompanying  boundary  map. 

Zoning  for  Clinton  Hill  is  R6,  a  medium  density  classification  that  permits 
apartment  construction.  There  are  commercial  overlays  adjacent  to  the  study  area 
along  Fulton  Street,  DeKalb  Avenue,  Grand  Avenue,  and  Myrtle  Avenue. 
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The  Clinton  Hill  community  has  a  diverse  population  covering  a  wide  economic 
spectrum  from  poor  residents  to  middle  and  upper  middle  class  brownstoners , 
plus  a  large  transient  student  population.    The  upkeep  of  the  area  varies  from 
block  to  block.    The  central  section  of  the  Clinton  Hill  neighborhood  Is  generally 
very  well  cared  for  with  clean,  tree  lined  streets  and  well  maintained  buildings. 
Upkeep  declines  along  Clinton  and  Washington  Avenues  south  of  Greene  Avenue.  Some 
of  the  old  mansions  between  Greene  and  Fulton  Avenues  are  now  abandoned.  Many 
buildings  in  this  area  have  been  re-sided  or  stripped  of  architectural  elements. 

To  the  east  of  Grand  Avenue,  toward  the  Bedford  section,  upkeep  also  declines 
and  there  are  a  number  of  burned-out  and  abandoned  buildings.     Brownston i ng ,  which 
is  moving  eastward,  should  eventually  reach  these  blocks  and  could  improve  their 
cond  i tion. 

There  are  active  community  organizations  and  block  associations  in  the 
Clinton  Hill  area.    Community  group  efforts  were  effective  in  1976  when  it  appeared 
there  would  be  a    severe  reduction  in  public  library  services.  Money-raising 
activities  by  local  associations  enabled  the  Clinton  Hill  branch  library  to  maintai 
its  services,  and  a  similar  community  fundraising  campaign  has  begun  for  1977.  The 
Mohawk  Hotel  property  on  Washington  Avenue  has  been  a  focus  for  community 
rehabilitation  efforts.    The  once  attractive  but  deteriorating  welfare  hotel  was 
abandoned  by  its  owner  in  November  1976.    However,  we  I  I -pub  I ic i zed  community  effort 
resulted  in  the  sealing  of  the  hotel  and  a  committee  of  Clinton  Hill  residents  has 
been  seeking  an  adaptive  reuse, 


HISTORY 


In  the  nineteenth  century  the  development  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn  progressed 
eastward  from  Brooklyn  Heights  to  the  more  rural  sections  that  lay  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  incorporated  city.    A  small  portion    of  what  now  is  Clinton  Hill 
was  farmed  by  John  Spader,  but  the  area  was  owned  primarily  by  the  Ryerson  family, 
a  Dutch  farming  family,  after  whcm  Ryerson  Street  is  named,    The  first  Ryersons  to 
arrive  in  North  America  were  Martin  and  Annetje  Reyerszen  who  settled  in  the 
Wallabout  area  of  Brooklyn  in  the  late  seventeenth  century.    The  family  holdings 
spread  south  from  the  Wallabout  and  encompassed  much  of  present'day  CI i nton! Hi  I  I . 
Succeeding  generations  of    Ryersons  farmed  the  family  tract  until  the  land  was 
sold  off  for  residential  development.    The  initial  stages  of  this  development 
in  the  Clinton  Hill  vicinity  occurred  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century  when  frame  houses  began  to  be  erected  near  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  in 
the  area  north  of  Myrtle  Avenue.    There  are  also  a  few  early  frame  dwellings 
located  within  the  boundaries  of  the  study  area. 

It  was  not  until  the  1870's  that  the  extensive  development  of  the  Hill  area 
as  a  middle-class  neighborhood  of  row  houses  began.    These  early  row  houses  are 
scattered  throughout  the  area.    A  particularly  impressive  row  remains  on  the  east 
side  of  Grand  Avenue  between  Gates  and  Putnam  Avenues.    Other  early  masonry  rows 
can  be  found  along  St.  James  Place,  Cambridge  Place,  Hall  Street,  and  Clifton 
Place.    These  row  were  developed  by  architect-builders  including  T.B,  Jackson, 
Benjamin  Linikin,  and  King  T.  Vanse. 

A  few  large,  freestanding  houses  were  erected  along  Clinton  Avenue  during 
this  period,   includi-ng  the  Charles  Pratt  house  in  1875,     Pratt,  who  was  to  become 
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385-357  Grand  Street 


a  crucial  figure  in  the  later  development  of  the  Hill,  was  born  in  Watertown, 
Massachusetts  in  1830.     In  1851,  he  moved  to  New  York  City  and  worked  for  the 
firm  of  Schenck  &  Downing,  dealers  in  paints  and  oils,  and  in  1854  he  joined  the 
partnership  of  Reynolds,  Devoe  &  Pratt.    This  firm  manufactured  and  sold  paints 
and  related  products.     In  1867,  Pratt  left  this  partnership  and  formed  the  firm  of 
Charles  Pratt  &  Co.  with  the  intention  of  marketing  a  less  flammable  kerosene 
for  lighting,  one  that  would  have  a  flashing  point  of  over  100  degrees  Farenheit. 
'Pratt's  Astral  Oil"  soon  gained  a  worldwide  reputation,  and  Pratt  began  a  large- 
scale  export  trade.    The  firm  expanded  into  the  manufacture  cf  tools,  cans, 
petroleum  barrels,  and  similar  products,  and  the  Pratt  Manufacturing  Co.  was 
founded  to  produce  sulphuric  acids  and  other  chemicals  used  in  the  refining  of 
petroleum.      On  October  15,  1874,  Pratt's  interests  were  acquired  by  John  D. 
Rockefeller  of  Standard  Oil.    Pratt  joined  Standard  Oil  with  reluctance,  being 
afraid  that  the  quality  of  his  product  would  be  compromised.     It  was  not,  however, 
and  Pratt  became  a  majcr  force  at  Standard  Oil. 

Pratt  was  a  great  philanthropist,  and  he  endowed  Pratt  Institute  and 
Adelphi  Academy  in  Brooklyn,  as  well  as  Amherst  College  and  the  University  of 
Rochester.    Pratt  built  the  Astral  Apartments,  a  model  tenement  development  in 
Greenpoint,   in  1886  and  gave  $100,000  towards  the  construction  of  the  Emmanuel 
Baptist  Church  in  Clinton  Hill,  a  designated  New  York  City  Landmark     When  Pratt 
died  in  1891,  he  was  the  wealthiest  man  in  Brooklyn. 

The  1880's  saw  the  construction  of  many  large,  freestanding  houses  on  Clinton 
Avenue,   including  the  Arbuckle  and  Jennings  mansions  between  DeKalb  and  Gates 
Avenues  and  the  Husted  residence  just  north  of  DeKalb  Avenue,  but  it  was  not  until 

the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  that  wealthy  Brooklyn  citizens  began 
to  erect  the  mansions  that  were  to  turn  Clinton  Avenue  into  Brooklyn's  "Gold 
Coast." 
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This  mansion  development  was  sparked  by  Charles  Pratt's  decision  to  build 
a  home  on  Clinton  Avenue  as  a  wedding  present  for  each  of  his  sons.    The  Hill 
soon  became  "the  building  site  of  multi-millionaires.     It  is  the  big  new  locality 
of  fashion — a  society  Renaissance — and  each  mansion  whose  walls  go  up  ;s  more 
elaborate  than  the  last."    Each  of  the  house  lots  along  Clinton  Avenue  expended 
back  to  Vanderbilt  or  Waverly  Avenues,  where  carriage  houses  and  stable  complexes 
were    erected.    The  first  of  the  Pratt  houses  to  be  built  was  that  for  Charles 
Millard  Pratt,  built  in  1893  on  the  east  side  of  Clinton  Avenue  between 
Wi I loughby  and  DeKalb  Avenues.    This  was  followed  by  the  Frederick  B,  Pratt 
house  of  1895-7  and  the  George  DuPont  Pratt  house  of  1901,  both  on  the  same  block 
as  the  earlier  house.    All  three  of  the  houses  have  survived  to  the  present  day. 
The  last  of  the  Pratt  houses  to  be  erected  on  the  Hill  was  the  now  demolished 
Herbert  Pratt  house,  designed  by  James  Brite.    This  house  was  located  on  the 
northeast  corner  of  Clinton  and  Wi I loughby  Avenues.    The  entire  bicck  was 
demolished  in  the  194Q'sto  provide  housing  for  war  workers  at  the  Navy  Yard. 
In  1920  a  fifth  son,  Harold  I.  Pratt,  chose  to  have  his  house  built  on  East  68th 
Street  in  Manhattan.    His  decision  reflected  the  declining  popularity  of  Clinton 
Hill  after  World  War  I . 

The  erection  of  the  Pratt  houses  spurred  the  development  of  other  mansions 
in  the  area  and  by  the  early  twentieth  century  Clinton  Avenue  was  "by  far  the 
wealthiest  street  in  Brooklyn."    A  large  number  of  important  Brooklyn  industrial 
and  financial  families  lived  on  the  Hill   including  the  Gairs     (paper),  Liebman 
(beer),  Pfizers    (chemicals),  Underwoods    (typewriters),  Nichols  (copper), 
Bedfords     (finance),  Bristol s     (pharmaceuticals),  and  Sattermans  (department 
store  owners ) . 

As  the  mansions  became  too  expensive  for  single  families,  a  number  were 
demolished  and  replaced  by  luxurious  apartment  houses.    Many  of  these  apartments 
are  still  well  cared  for  and  retain  their  elegant  facades.     In  1942,  two  entire 


blocks  of  the  Hill  were  levelled  for  the  erection  of  Clinton  Hill  Towers  and  in 
1954,  a  five  block  area  south  of  Pratt  was  razed  for  "slum"  clearance;  five 
middle  income  cooperatives  were  constructed  in  1963,    There  has  been  little 
single  family  residential  construction  on  the  Hill  since  World  War  I. 

Today  the  Clinton  Hill  community  centers  around  Pratt  institute,  and  the 
area's  relative  stability  can  be  ascribed  to  the  presence  of  such  an  important 
institution  as  Pratt.    Pratt  Institute  was  opened  in  1887  as  a  result  of  Charle 
Pratt's  belief  that  the  best  way  to  help  others  was  to  teach  them  to  help  them- 
selves.     He  endowed  Pratt  Institute  as  a  place  for  the  training  of  artisans, 
foremen,  designers,  draftsmen,  and  other  technicians.     From  its  beginning  with 
only  12  students,  Pratt  developed  into  a  major  technical   institute.  At  the 
Institute,  Pratt  endowed  the  first  public  library  in  Brooklyn  or  New  York  City- 
the  Pratt  Institute  Free  Library. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  little  new  construction  in  the  area  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  schools  and  a  public  library  on  Washington  Avenue.  The 
still  retains  much  of  the  elegance  that  it  had  in  the  late  nineteenth  and  early 
twentieth  centuries,  and  it  is  hoped  that  designation  as  an  historic  district 
will  enable  Clinton  Hill  to  retain  and  enhance  its  unique  atmosphere. 


446-448  Waverly  Place 
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ARCHITECTURAL  DESCRIPTION 


The  evolution  of  Clinton  Hill  from  a  rural  section  of  Brooklyn  to  a  heavily 
built  up  residential  area  is  primarily  a  post-Civil  War  development;  however, 
a  few  earlier  structures  are  still  extant  in  the  District.    The  most  notable 
pre-Civil  War  structure  in  the  area  is  the  Greek  Revival  style  double  house 
located  at  448-450  Waver  I y  Street  probably  erected  around  1S40.    This  three 
story  clapboard  structure  retains  a  great  deal  of  its  original  detailing 
including  an  original  doorway  at  448,  unaltered  window  enframements  and  cornice 
at  450,  and  intact  stoops  running  parallel  to  the  street  on  both  houses,  Old, 
and  possibly  original,  picket  fences  enclose  the  narrow  areaways  of  these  houses. 

At  355-357  Washington  Avenue  are  two  nineteenth-century  row  houses  that  date 
from  just  after  the  Civil  War.    The  residences  exhibit  the  varied  elements  of  a 
vernacular  interpretation  of  American  Victorian  architecture.    The  glass  and 
panelled  front  doors  are  flanked  by  mu 1 1 i -panne I  I ed  sidelights  and  topped  by  a 
transom.     Shading  each  entry  is  a  door  hood  that  rests  on  scrolled  brackets  atop 
square  wooden  pillars.    The  windows  are  capped  by  segmental ly  arched  cornices 
supported  on  tiny  brackets.     In  contrast  to  those  of  the  first  and  second  story, 
the  attic  windows  are  very  small  openings  set  into  the  broad  cornice.     Each  of 
these  three  windows  is  flanked  by  the  cornice  brackets  that  echo  those  supporting 
the  door  hoods  below.    A  string  of  dentils  runs  below  them,  and,  still   intact  at 
No.  357,  a  seal  lopped  band  crowns  the  entire  cornice.    These  wooden  details,  along 
with  the  peaked  roofs,  tall  chimneys,  and  clapboard  facades  combine  to  form  a  pair 
that  is  unique  in  Clinton  Hill. 

The  major  development  of  Clinton  Hill  as  a  wealthy  single  family  residential 
area  occurred  over  approximately  a  fifty  year  period  from  about  1870  to  1920. 
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This  period  in  American  architectural  history  is  marked  by  a  great  stylistic 
diversity.    On  a  high  style  level,  the  Hill  section  reflects  this  diversity 
better,  perhaps,  than  any  other  area  of  Brooklyn,    The  wide  stylistic  range 
includes  buildings  designed  in  the  late  Italianate,  neo-Grec,  Romanesque  Revival, 
Queen  Anne,  neo-CI ass ica I  and  neo-Federal  styles,  as  well  as  in  other  revival 
modes  of  the  period.    This  rich  architectural  variety  has  created  a  cohesive 
and  exciting  collection  of  late  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth-century  domestic 
buildings  erected  for  middle-and  upper-class  Brook  I yn i tes . 

The  earliest  notable  row  hcuses  in  the  Clinton  Kill  area  are  late 
Italianate  brownstones  built  in  the  1870fs.    One  of  the  earliest  groups  of  large 
Italianate    row  houses  is  found  on  the  east  side  of  Grand  Avenue  between  Gates 
and  Putnam  Avenues.    This  row  was  erected  in  the  early  1870?s  on  a  block  that 
was  later  described  as  being  "almost  too  good  to  be  real."    These  three  bayed,  three 
story  houses  rest  on  high  rusticated  basements  pierced  by  arched  windows  with 
stylized  keystones.    Nine-stepped  stoops  with  bold  cast  iron  balustrades  and 
newel  posts  lead  to  round-arched  entrances  surmounted  by  triangular  pediments 
that  rest  on  ornately  carved  foliate  brackets  and  keystones.   The  two  full-length 
first  floor  windows  of  each  house  are  articulated  by  carved  enframements  with 
plain  friezes  and  flat  cornices.     Stone  balustrades  resting  on  corbelled 
brackets  grace  each  first  floor  window.    The  windows  diminish  in  size  on  the  upper 
floors,  but  have  enframements  similar  to  the  first  floor  windows.    The  houses  are 
topped  by  Italianate  bracketed  cornices. 

Neo-Grec  row  houses  are  less  common  in  Clinton  Hill  than  Italianate  row 
houses.    One  of  the  few  notable  neo-Grec  rows  in  the  area  is  located  at  57-67 
Cambridge  Place.     It  was  designed  in  1879  by  Brooklyn  architect  Amzi  Hill. 
These  three  story,  three  bay  wide  brownstone  houses  have  the  one  story  high,  two- 
sided  bay  windows  and  stylized  incised  carving  that  are  common  features  on  neo- 
Grec  residential  buildings  in  Brooklyn. 
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The  earliest  mansion    erected  on  the  Hill  was  that  built  for  Charles  Pratt 
at  252  Clinton  Avenue  between  DeKalb  and  Willoughby  Avenues  and  now  owned  by 
St.  Joseph's  College  for  Women.    This  ttalianate  brownstone  structure  was 
erected  in  1875,  the  year  after  Pratt  joined  Standard  Oil.    The  building  is  in 
fact  two  houses,  one  built  for  Pratt  and  the  other  for  his  daughter  and  her 
husband.    The  house  is  a  symmetrically  arranged  three  story  brick  structure 
with  brownstone  trim  and  a  two  bay  projecting  central  pavillion  with  quoins, 
segmental ly  arched  windows  and  a  pedimented  cornice.    This  central  pavillion 
is  flanked  by  single  bayed  sections.    There  are  shallow  wings  flanking  the 
main  facade  and  overlooking  the  garden.    These  wings  have  quoins  and  a 
pedimented  cornice  like  that  on  the  main  facade,  as  well  as  two  story  high, 
three-sided  bay  windows. 

•    A  very  fine  neo-Grec  mansion  is  located  at  No.  321  Clinton  Avenue  between 
Lafayette  and  DeKalb  Avenues,,  aid  now  houses  the  Woodward  School,    This  house, 
probably  built  in  the  late  1870fs,   is  a  brownstone  structure  with  angular  and 
incised  detailing.    The  house  is  rectangular  in  form,   is  articulated  by  quoins 
and  is  crowned  by  a  modillioned  cornice  with  a  triangular  pediment.    A  double 
columned  portico  with  a  balustraded  roof  shelters  the  door.    This  portico  is 
flanked  by  two-sided  angular  bays  with  incised  neo-Grec  carving  and  balustraded 
roofs.    The  windows  of  the  second  and  third  floors  have  stone  enframements 
with  stylized  ornament. 

In  the  1880Ts  and  1890?s  a  large  nember  of  handsome  Romanesque  Revival 
and  Queen  Anne  row  and  freestanding  houses  were  erected  in  the  Clinton  Hill  area. 
Many  were  designed  by  major  Brooklyn  architects,   including  Montrose  Morris, 
George  Chappell  and  William  Tubby. 

Montrose  Morris  was  "an  architect  whose  work  has  given  to  Brooklyn  many 
of  the  handsome  private  structures  that  grace  the  fashionable  sections  of  the 
city,"  (Eagle  and  Brooklyn  Illustrated,  p. 220).    Morris  was  born  in  Hempstead , 
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L.I.  and  studied  with  the  major  New  York  architect  Charles  W.  Clinton  for  eight 
years.     In  1883,  he  opened  his  own  very  successful  office  in  New  York  City, 
although  a  large  portion  of  his  work  was  in  Brooklyn,     Besides  Clinton  Hill, 
Morris  is  known  to  have  designed  buildings  in  Park  Slope  and  Bedford-Stuyvesant . 

Particularly  notable  Morris  buildings  onthe  Hill   include  two  Romanesque 
Revival  rows  located  on  the  northwest  and  southwest  corners  of  DeKa I b  and 
Waverly  Avenues  and  designed  in  1889  and  1890  respectively.     No.  285-289  DeKa I b 
Avenue,  built  in  1889,   is  a  group  of  three  brick  houses  with  rough  faced  stone 
trim  designed  to  appear  as  one  asymmetrical  unit.    The  corner  house  is  marked 
by  a  round  tower  with  a  conical  slate  roof.     Romanesque  details  such  as  deeply 
recessed  arched  doorways,  box  stoops,  dwarf  columns,  stone  transoms,  stained 
glass  windows,  rough  faced  stone  blocks  in  checkered  patterns,  Byzantine 
carving  and  a  slate  roof  are  used  on  this  impressive  group  of  houses, 

The  1890  row,  282-290  DeKa lb  Avenue,  consists  of  five  stone  houses  that 
are  arranged  in  a  symmetrical  grouping  which,   like  Nos.  285-289,  appears  to  be 
a  single  unit.     Box  stoops  lead  to  rectangular  entrances  that  are  flanked  by 
tripartite  windows  with  stone  transom  bars  and  muntins,    An  impressive  band  of 
dwarf  columns  extends  across  the  facade  of  the  building  at  the  level  of  the 
stone  transom  bars.    The  steeply  sloped  slate  roof  is  pierced  by  a  central 
twelve  arched  arcade  surmounted  by  a  gable  with  imbricated  slates  surrounding 
a  Pa  I  I  ad i an-type  window.    Corner  towers  with  conical  roofs  and  finials  mark  the 
ends  of  the  group.     (The  finial  of  the  corner  house  is  missing).    A  bold,  fol iat 
pressed  metal  cornice  is  located  above  the  second  story  and  unifies  the  group. 

Also  designed  by  Morris  is  the  Arbuckle  mansion  of  1888  located  at  315 
Clinton  Avenue.    This  is  a  Romanesque  Revival  house  which,   like  most  of  the 
buildings  on  Clinton  Avenue,   is  set  back  from  the  street.    The  brick  and  rough- 
faced  brownstone  house  is  three  bays  wide  and  three  stories  tall  with  a  dormered 
attic.    A  central,  curved  oriel  projects  from  the  second  floor,    The  house, 


which  cost  $50,000  to  build,  was  erected  for  John  Arbuckle  (1839-1912),  a 
Brooklyn  merchant  who  made  his  fortune  from  Yuban  coffee.    Arbuckle  was  born 
in  Pittsburgh  and  arrived  In  New  York  in  1871  where  his  business  prospered 
due  to  the  invention  of  new  machines  for  grinding  and  sealing  coffee,  Arbuckle 
was  also  a  successful  ship  owner  and  after  a  price  war  with  his  former  partner 
T.  Havemeyer  he  became  a  prominent  sugar  merchant.    Arbuckle  was  the  benefactor 
of  the  Arbuckle  Institute  of  the  Plymouth  Congregational  Church  in  Brooklyn 
Heights. 

George  Chappell,  designer  of  the  row  located  at  69-77  Downing  Street  was 

an  extraordinary  architect  who  designed  a  unique  series  of  Romanesque  Revival 

and  Queen  Anne  style  houses.    Chappell,  whose  buildings  can  be  found  extensively 
near  Grant    Square    as  well  as  on    Montgomery    Place  in    Park    Slope,    was  the 

architect  of  St.  Barthol emew' s  Episcopal  Church,  on  Dean  Street,    a  designated 
New  YorkCity  Landmark.    Chappell   is  an  enigmatic  figure,  with  very  little 
information  known  about  him.     His  row  houses,   like  those  on  Downing  Street 
between  Gates  and  Putnam  Avenues,  are  generally  asymmetrically  massed  and  make 
extensive  use  of  imbricated  shingles  blended  with  brick  and  stone, 

William  Tubby  C 1 858- 1 944 )  was  born  in  Des  Moines,   Iowa,  and  studied  at  the 
Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Institute  and  in  the  office  of  Ebenezer  L.  Roberts.     In  1890, 
he  opened  his  own  office  and  designed  buildings  throughout  the  New  York  City 
vicinity,   including  a  number  of  Carnegie  libraries  and  the  83rd  Precinct  Police 
Station  (originally  the  20th  Precinct)   in  Bushwick,  a  designated  New  York  City 
Landmark, 

In  1892,  Tubby  designed  a  row  of  three  Romanesque  Revival  houses  with 
Renaissance  details  at  Nos.  179-183  St.  James  Place.    The  door  and  first  floor 
windows  of  these  houses  have  stone  transom  bars  and  the  second  floors  have  three- 
sided,  pressed  metal  oriels.    The  central  house  of  this  group  has  a  Flemish  Revival 
stepped  gable  with  a  stylized  Greek  cross  motif  and  a  row  of  four  round  arch 
windows.    The  flanking  houses  have  steep  slate  mansard  roofs,  each  with  a  single 


dormer  pierced  by  a  row  of  round  arch  windows, 

In  1894,  Tubby  designed  a  row  of  Rena i ssance- i nsp i red  houses  with  Colonial 
detailing  at  127-35  Cambridge  Place  between  Gates  and  Putnam  Avenues,  This 
striking  brick  row  is  symmetrically  balanced  in  an  ABABA  pattern,  the  "A"  houses 
having  gables  with  shell  motifs  at  their  crests  and  windows  with  splayed  brick 
lintels  and  stone  keystones.    The  other  two  buildings  in  the  row  have  three-sided 
oriel  windows  on  their  second  floors.    All  have  stoops  with  simple  iron  railings. 

Tubby's  major  work  in  Clinton  Hill   is  the  Romanesque  Revival  Charles 
Millard  Pratt  residence  at  241  Clinton  Avenue.    This  house,  built  in  1393,  was 
the  first  of  the  wedding  gift  houses  given  by  Charles  Pratt  to  his  sons,  The 
building  is  now  the  residence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Brooklyn  and  it 
is  kept  in  very  fine  repair.    The  house  is  a  brick,  two  story  and  attic  structure 
with  a  steeply  hipped. tiled  roof.     Its'  most  impressive  feature  is  the  arched 
porte-cochere  which  springs  from  just  above  the  ground  level  on  the  northern  side 
of  the  front  facade.     The  impost  blocks  of  this  arch  are  carved  with  stylized 
foliate  design  and  grotesque  faces.    Within  this  arch  is  a  wrought-iron  and  glass 
doorway  and  an  extraordinary  ornate  iron  globe  lamp  that  undoubtedly  once 
burned  Pratt's  Astral  Oil.    One  of  the  arch  spandrels  has  a  terra-cotta  plaque 
in  which  the  cipher  CMP  is  intertwined  with  foliate  designs.    The  ornately  carved 
keystone  of  the  arch  merges  with  the  carved  corbel  of  an  oriel  window  above,  On 
the  tiled  roof  above  this  oriel   is  an  eyebrow  dormer.    To  the  right  of  the  arch 
is  the  strongly  massed  central  section  of  the  house.    The  first  floor  of  this 
section  i s  art icu I ated  by  two  crisply  cut  windows  with  stone  transom  bars,  and  the 
second  floor  exhibits  three  narrower  windows.    This  central  section  is  topped 
by  a  dormer  with  three  windows  with  stone  transom  bars.    The  southern  portion 
of  the  front  facade  is  articulated  by  a  large  corner  tower  with  a  conical  roof. 
The  windows  on  the  first  floor  of  the  tower  are  similar  to  the  other  first  floor 
windows,  while  these  above  are  separated-  by  engaged  columns  with  Byzantine-style 


carved  capitals.    The  side  facade,  to  the  south,  has  a  sem i -c i rcu I ar  conservatory 
and  a  large  dormer  window.    The  house  sits  in  a  garden  enclosed  by  a  fine  iron 
fence . 

The  second  Pratt  wedding  house  to  be  erected  was  the  neo-Rena i ssance  style 
Frederick  B.  Pratt  house  located  at  229  Clinton  Avenue.    This  large  mansion  was 
built  in  1895-99  by  the  major  New  York  architectural  firm  of  Babb,  Cook  &  Willard, 
the  architects  of  the  Andrew  Carnegie  residence  on  Fifth  Avenue  now    the  Cooper- 
Hewitt  Museum  and  a  designated  New  York  City  Landmark.     The  Frederick  Pratt  house, 
now  known  as  the -Carol  I ne  Ladd  Pratt  building  of  Pratt  Institute,   is  built  of 
gray      St.  Louis  brick  with  limestone  trim.    The  entrance  to  the  house  is  reached 
via  a  two  story  stoa  that  has  six  Ionic  columns  of  Mi  I  ford  granite  on  the  first 
level.    A  second  story  trellis  is  supported  by  six  caryatids  and  atlantes  connected 
by  a  copper  railing.    The  Clinton  Avenue  facade  of  the  house  exhibits  a  stone 
Palladian  window  on  its  ground  floor.    The  arch  of  the  central  section  of  this 
window  is  flanked  by  round  marble  plaques  set  into  carved  stone  enf ramements . 
Above  this  is  a  stone  architrave  with  Vitruvian  scroll  design,  an  uncarved  frieze 
and  a  cornice.    The  second  floor  has  a  tripartite  window  with  stone  enframement 
whose  windows  are  separated  by  Ionic  columns  and  flanked  by  pilasters.  The 
columns  and  pilasters  support  a  full  entablature  with  anthemia.    The  entire 
grouping  is  crowned  by  a  carved  stone. cartouche .    A  stone  belt  course  separates 
the  second  and  third  floors.    Three  simple  windows  pierce  the  third  floor  which 
is  topped  by  an  ornate  cornice  and  tiled  roof. 

The  main  facade  of  the  mansion  faces  south  toward  a  garden  which  has  a 
columned  pergola.    There  is  a  central  swelled  bay  that  is  five  windows  wide  and 
is  flanked  by  single  bay  sections.    The  ground  floor  windows  of  the  south  facade 
have  stone  arches  with  scrolled  keystones,  vermiculated  impost  blocks  and  carved 
extrados.    The  Vitruvian  scroll  motif  and  the  plain  frieze  and  cornice  above 
the  first  floor  and  the  belt  course  between  the  second    and  third  floors  of 


the  Clinton  Avenue  facade  are  continued  on  the  southern  facade.    The  second  floor 
windows  of  the  bayed  section  have  simple  stone  enf ramements;    the  flanking 
windows  have  flat,  dentil  led  cornices.    The  third    floor  has  a  row  of  simple 
rectangular  windows.    The  corners  of  this  house    are  all  articulated  by  limestone 
quoi  ns. 

The  third  Pratt  wedding  house  is  the  1901  George  DuPont  Pratt  residence, 
located  at    245  Clinton  Avenue  and  also    designed  by  Babb,  Cook  &  W I  I  lard. 
The  Brooklyn  Buildings  Department  records  indicate  that    an    older  house 
stood  on  the  site  of  the  George  Pratt  house  and  that  it  was  extended  on  all  sides 
in  1901  to  create  the  present  structure.    The  mansion,  which  is  now  part  of  St. 
Joseph's  College  for  Women,   is  a  three  bay  wide  neo-Rena i ssance  brick  house  with 
stone  window  enf ramements ,  quoins  and  other  details.     Set  back  in  a  garden,  the 
house  is  reached  via  a  flight  of  stone  steps  leading  to  a  portico  supported  by 
two  columns  with  Scamazzi  capitals.     Behind  the  iron  railing  on  the  roof  of  the 
portico  is  a  window  with  carved  pilasters  and  cornice,     Above  the  window  is  a 
boldly  carved  cartouche.    All  of  the  windows  have  stone  enf ramements  and  cornices 
Those  on  the  ground  floor  are  supported  by  narrow  brackets.    The  third  floor  has 
seven  smaller  windows  above  which  is  a  cornice  with  square  blocks  and  carved 
classical  ornament. 

A  number  of  other  neo-Rena i ssance  mansions  are  found  in  the  Hill  area. 
Particularly  notable  is  the  William  Berri  house  located  at  No.  467  Clinton  Avenue 
on  the  northeast  corner  of  Gates  Avenue.    This  structure  was  designed  in  1902  by 
Brooklyn  architect  Mercein  Thomas.    Thomas  was  a  very  talented  architect  who  also 
designed  two  Romanesque  Revival  style  houses  on  St.  James  Place.    This  Indiana 
limestone  house  has  a  swell  front,  balustraded  piazza,  quoins  and  a  porch  with 
classically  decorated  posts. 

Also  found  along  Clinton  Avenue  are  a  number  of  mansions  reflecting  the 
eclectic  variety  of  architecture  built  in  the  early  twentieth  century.    A  unique, 


freestanding  limestone  house  is  located  at  No,  356  Clinton  Avenue,    This  house, 
built  in  about  1905,  has  a  Venetian  Renaissance  window  with  brick  and  marble  trim, 
an  eccentrically  massed  tile  roof  and  a  porch  and  terrace  with  carved  stone  stars 
in  their  balustrades. 

In  the  early  twentieth  century  colonial ly  inspired  houses  began  to  be  erected 
throughout  New  York  City  and  a  number  of  fine  examples  of  Colonial  Revival  modes 
were  erected  in  Clinton  Hill.    At  No.  380  Clinton  Avenue  is  a  neo-Federal  mansion 
built  in  1909  and  attributed  to  the  architectural  firm  of  Herts  &  Tallent,  the 
architects  of  the  Brooklyn  Academy  of  Music  and  the  Lyceum  Theater  in  Manhattan. 
This  house  was  built  for  Julius  Liebman  of  the  Rheingold  Brewery  and  was  later 
lived  in  by  former  Brooklyn  Borough  Pres i dent  I  ngerso I  I .     The  building  is  a 
simple,  yet  elegant  heme  constructed  of  brick  laid  in  English  bond,    The  house 
is  three  bays  wide  and  has  a  gambrel  slate  roof  with  three  'dormers .    The  ground 
floor  windows  and  door  are  composed  of  compound  round  arches.    The  interior  arches 
are  of  carved  stone  and  are  supported  on  stone  columns.    The  outer  arches  have 
brick  voussoirs  and  stone  impost  blocks  and  keystones, 

No.  416  Clinton  Avenue  is  a  lovely  neo-Georgian  mansion  designed  by  R.I, 
Markwith  for  Miss  Clara  Van  Vleck  in  1919.    This  two  story  and  attic,  five  bayed 
house,  with  a  peaked  roof  is  laid  up  in  Flemish  bond  brickwork  with  many  glazed 
bricks.    All  of  the  windows  are  rectangular  and  have> brick  lintels.    The  central 
entrance  has  a  columned  portico  and  door  with  sidelights  and  transom.  This 
house  was  one  of  the  last  of  the  mansions  to  be  erected  in  the  area. 

Two  of  the  most  imposing  apartment  houses  on  the  Hill  are  located  on 
Clinton  Avenue.     "The  Clinton"  designed  in  1897  by  Edward  Betts  and  located  on 
the  northeast  corner  of  Clinton  and  DeKalb  Avenues,   is  a  tripartite  building  with 
open  arches  connecting  the  facades,    The  building  uses  Renaissance  detailing  in 
a  restrained  manner.    The  grandest  apartment  house  in  the  area  is  the  Beaux  Arts 
style  building  with  some  ArT  Nouveau  details  built  in  1910  on  the  southwest 
corner  of  Clinton  and  Gates  Avenues  and  known  as  the  "Royal  Castle." 


The  extraordinarily  ornate  building  is  brick  with  a  limestone  ground  floor  and 
trim.    One  of  the  more  notable  features  of  the  structure  is  a  series  of  brackets 
located  on  the  ground  cf  I oor  cornice  which  have  been  carved  to  resemble  masons  and 
workmen . 

Besides  residential  structures,  the  Clinton  Hill  area  also  has  a  number  of 
interesting  institutional  buildings.     Pratt  Institute,  although  outside  of  the 
study  area,   is  the  most  important  institution  in  the  area,    The  earliest  building 
at  Pratt  was  designed  in  1887  by  William  Wingren  and  another  building  was  designed 
by  William  Tubby  in  1896. 

Pratt  also  endowed  the  Adelphi  Academy,  a  preparatory  school   located  on  St. 
James  Place  at  Lafayette  Avenue  and   Clifton  Place,  The  original  academy  was 
established  in  1863  on  Adelphi  Street  between  Fulton  Street  and  Greene  Avenue. 
Initially  a  private  school,  the  academy  was   bought     by  local  citizens  in  1869 
for  the  public  education  of  both  men  and  women  in  order  to  "foster  in  them  a 
nobler  manhood  and  womanhood."     In  the  same  year,  a  handsome  new  brick  building 
designed  by  Mundel  I  &Teckritz  was  erected  on   Lafayette  Avenue  at  the  cost  of 
$40,000.    Western  and  eastern  wings  were  added  in  1873  and  1880,  enlarging  the 
structure  to  its  present  size.    This  brick  structure  was  built  in  the  early 
Romanesque  Revival  style,  its  facade  articulated  by  segmental  and  round  arches, 
.brick  corbelling  and  piers. 

In  1886  Pratt  gave  the  school-  $60,000  for  a  new  building  which  opened  in 
1888  and  was  connected  to  the  original  structure  by  a  chapel.    Also  Romanesque 
Revival   in  style,  the  school   is  comprised  of  four  stories  plus  attic  and  basement. 
Constructed  of  brick  with  stone  trim,  the  building  presents  a  broad,  fla+  facade 
to  Clifton  Place.    The  arched  stone  entry  is  assymmetrica I  I y  placed  above  a  short 

stoop  with  four  large  windows  to  the    left  and  three  to  the   right,    the  arched 
openings  are  emphasized  by  stone  drop  moldings.    The  broad  mass  of  the  front  facade 
is  relieved  by  a  central  slightly  projecting  pier  that  appears  under  an  intersecting 


The  Graham  Home  for  Old  Ladies 
320  Washington  Avenue 


gable  above  the  entrance.    At  attic  level  this  brick-ended  gable  is  punctuated 
with  a  triple  round  arched  window  whose  drip  moldings  recall  those  of  the  first 
floor.    At  either  side  of  this  gable  protrudes  a  single  dormer,  also  containing 
a  triple  round  arched  window. 

The  oldest  masonry  building  in  the  Clinton  Hill  study  area  is  the  former 
Graham  Home  for  Old  Ladies,  also  known  as  the  Brooklyn  Society  for  the  Relief 
of  Respectable  Aged  Indigent  Females,  which  was  erected  at  320  Washington  Avenue 
between  DeKalb  and  Lafayette  Avenues  in  1851.    The  home  was  built,  according  to 
Henry  Stiles  in  the  History  of  Kings  County,  "for  the  benefit  of  poor  gentle- 
women who  had  been  unfitted,  by ' previous  cu I ture  and  refinement,  to  accept  willingly 
the  public  asylum  provided  by  the  state  for  the  poor  indiscriminately."  The 
institution  was  named  for  John  B.  Graham,  co-founder  of  the  Brooklyn  White  Lead 
Company,  who  donated  both  the  land  and-  largest  portion  of  the  construction  funds 
to  the  institution.     It  was  Graham's  intention  to  construct  dwellings  on  lots 
adjacent  to  the  Home  and  to  give  rents  of  the  same  to  the  institution  for 
maintenance  and  repayment  of  debts,  but  Stiles  reports,  "whilst,  with  pen  in  hand, 
calling  upon  his  clerk  to  hand  him  this  deed,  death  closed  his  fingers  in  its 
icy  grasp."    The  institution  successfully  appealed  to  members  of  Brooklyn  Church 
Congregations  for  its  endowment. 

Originally  constructed  with  accomodations  for  ninety  ladies,  a  chapel,  a 
hospital  and  committee  rooms,  this  four-story  brick  building  is  set  well  back  from 
the  street,  surrounded  by  gardens.    Designed  in  a  German- i nsp i red ,  ear  I  y  ■  Romanesque 
Revival  style,  the  facade  is  vertically  divided  into  three  double  window  bays  by 
monumental,  full  height  pilasters  which  rise  above  one-story  pedestals.    The  windows 
of  the  ground  floor  are  articulated  by  simple  stone  lintels.    The  second  and 
third  floor  windows  which  are  joined  vertically  by  panelled  spandrels,  have  projecti 
dentil  led  lintels  carried  on  foliate  brackets.    The  lintel  of  the  central  window 
is  further  enhanced  by  a  shallow  pediment.    The  lintels  of  the  fourth  floor  windows 
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are  similar  to  those  of  the  third  floor.    Graceful  segmental  arches  spring  from 
the  pediments  above  the  fourth  floor  windows.    The  building  is  crowned  by  a 
bracketed  and  modillioned  pediment  pierced  by  a  bull's-eye  window.    On  the 
spandrel  of  the  central  bay  is  carved  the  original  name  of  the  institution. 
The  building  is  now  used  as  a  motor  inn. 

The  most  notable  church  in  the  area  is  the  previously  designated  Emmanuel 
Baptist  Church,  a  neo-Gothic  structure  based  on  French  prototypes  designed  by 
the  prominent  New  York  City  architect  Frances  Kimball   in  1887.     In  Brooklyn, 
Kimball   is  best  known  for  his  Venetian  Gothic  Revival  Montauk  Club  in  the  Park 
Slope  Historic  District.     Next  to  this  church,  on  the  northeast  corner  of  Washington 
and  Lafayette  Avenues,   is  a  Romanesque  Revival  brick  structure  which  was  once 
used  as  a  meeting  house  for  the  Orthodox  Friends  Society.    The  facade  was  tastefully 
altered  in  1902  and  the  building  is  now  the  Apostolic  Faith  Mission,    On  the 
southwest  corner  of  Clinton  and  Lafayette  Avenues  stands  the  Cadman  Congregational 
Church.    This  congregation  was  organized  as  the  Clinton  Avenue  Congregational 
Church  in  1847  and  in  1855  an  imposing  early  Romanesque  Revival  style  church 
building  was  erected.    This  was  replaced  in  1923  by  the  present  neo-Gothic  church. 
Of  greater  interest  is  the  transitional  early  Romanesque  Revival  High  Victorian 
style  Washington  Avenue  Baptist  Church  now  known  as  the  Brown  Memorial  Baptist 
Church.    This  building,  which  was  erected  in  1860,   is  located  on  the  southeast 
corner  of  Washington  and  Gates  Avenues. 

The  great  variety  of  architecture  found  in  the  Clinton  Hill  area  adds  to 
the  excitement  of  the  neighborhood's  streets.    Much  of  the  architecture  remains 
in  excellent  condition  and  the  area  still  retains  much  of  the  ambiance  of  its 
era  of  greatness. 


Romanesque  window  treatments 

235-289  DeKalb  Avenue 
Designed  by  Montrose  Morris,  1339 
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